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ei thems Tus Darty Trees; consists of 
av ‘AGEs. / Every news-dealer is bound to 
ses ‘Sep in its complete form, and any 
. should be . (reported at ep ie 
ag 
1 ie mat Service Bureau report!indicates 
for to-da , in this region, slightly warmer and 
parti ye weather, with south-west to 
wouth-cast winds and falling barometer. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


: WHE: FALL IN PRICES. 
“yonand ago we briefly pointed out that 
oe oo mtry, in consequence of our cur- 
moplications, it was difficult to tell 
* sg fall in prices which has. taken 
Ree during the past six years was due to 
® which. had no operating influence 
of our borders, and how far. they 
result-of agenerdl decline, which 
throughout the civilized world 
basing the monetary value of all 
(property, both of these have been 
hagents, butin order to determine 
thejaction of one ended and the other 
. it is mecessary to go outside of 
af limits, and astertain the extent 
e in prices in countries where 
y troubles have not involved the 
hopeless confusion, But esti- 
junder these conditions have 
with considerable allowance, 
y case there are local considera- 
PwWaiehicannot be ignored. For in- 
ce, there is reason for believing that 
sh @;fallen more in England than 
¥ on France, and more in Germany 
they have in England; but in » move- 
: t is still going on toward ‘a general 
ment of values, the relative progress 
country in the direction of this 
ad ae f less ‘importance than its néarness 
) COL p goal. »For this reason, and 
vas | reliable data can. be obtained as 
stent of the change that has already 
ken. pi England: may be taken as a tol- 
#bly fair specimen for comparison. 
' Tt ma: Arg safely said that, under ordinary 
ire oa the: decline in prices in 
peamont ‘is not likely to continue much be- 
wits present. point. The Jbcal causes 
fe added \to its rapidity have been 
of three successive harvests, 
j great ‘losses which capitalists in 
intry have met with in their foreign 
These) afé. temporary causes 
‘in time . right’ themselves; but 
blessed with free trade tbey are 
y to produeé the same degree of 
it they fwould in less favored lo- 
- nder ‘existing circumstances, it 
any to ota say how much allowance 
jould. b for them; but we are in- 
ni a aera fb they have in a large 
at on @ ehange’ which must 
ihe, /even though it came slowly. 
And ag carefully-prepared state- 
Mr.'R. Girren, of the statistical 
nen of the English Board of. Trade, 
S ‘Labpes in that country a fall in 
lt the last six years in all tlie 
10les: commodities df rot less, ‘on 
» than, 21. per cent. In other 
> articles which . form the. sta- 
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| vanigaetdeneatssen it th ‘Ot, asa 
‘han they have at any interme- 
‘Meedirip uae he advances 
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3 hat gold is worth more 
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| been 


diag Penick see on thie dle of gus; 20 far “more destitute yom 


tn |: ies anatton. 98 deh tx concerned, and | 


»'| that is and will continue to be the main | Show and 


‘question. In. 


figures have. an 


| been given to show that electricity is the | P° 
cheaper means of illumination, as.in the | } 
case of some large New-England manufac- |». 
turing establisifments, which had to make '* 


prese 
aes foots, Seca to strug- 
gle against both tide and -current, when 
at almost any other . since the. dis- 
covery of gold in ia we ‘should 
have had the latter ‘influence our 
favor. Itis not at all unjikely that thisin- 
crease in the value of gold will be urged by 
superficial writers and talkers as & Treason 
why we should abandon the solid footing 
we have gained with so much difficulty ; but 
those who make use of this ‘argument can 
prove nothing more than that all things hu- 
man are mutable. Admitting that.a gold 
dollar is worth more now than it was ten 
years ago, the fact gold is the least lia- 
ble to change of all conceivable standards 
of, value is in no way. shaken. We know 
that silver has gone up and down the. scale 
of price with astonishing rapidity; that 
copper has fallen in value'25 per eat. in 
two years, and that our national paper cur- 
reney, when unbalanced by gold, often fluec- 
tuated in price from 10 to 15 per cent. in a 
single day. With gold,-on the contrary,’ 
when a change takes place, it is a gradyal 
one, and one, moreover, which ean often be 
foreseen and prepared for. , 
———— 

PROSPECTS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The proposition in the Board of Alder- 
men that experiments .be made with the 
electric light in some of ‘the (parts and 
squares-of the City comes ‘ratHer late. in 
the day, inasmtign’ a8! ‘the.-practical -ques- 
tions involved ha been tested, or 
are undergoing very ‘Thorough tests, in 
Europe. As we have Hi, the foreign- 
er to,get a long way the start of us in this 
matter, we may as well leave to him the.ex- 
pense of preliminary experiments, andl pon- 
tent ourselves with profiting by the results, 
if there appears to be any profit in them. 


| At all evens, it will hardly be worth our 


while to go experimentally over precisely 
the same ground, and attempt to setttle 
points which are already settled. If we do 
anything about it, we should step in ahead 
of what has been already accomplished and 
make some new advance, 


_ For more than a year. expefitients have 
been going on in Europe, and especially in 
England and France, and many new inven- 
tions and improvements have been intro- 
duced, while on this side of the Atlantic 
we have done- little more than accept the 
rosy promises of the wizard of Menlo Park, 
and wait for developments that have thus 
far failed to appear in practical. shape. 
There are nearly.a dozen different ‘‘sys- 
tems” of electric lighting already.in oper- 
ation, involving about an equal uumber of 
machines for generating the currents and 
of contrivances for producing and diffusing 
the ilumination.. That-the process is prac- 
ticable for public thoroughfares, open spaces 
out of doors, harbors and docks, and large 
in-door establishments, is amply proved, as 
it has’ been ‘successfully’ employed for 
months in‘Paris, Havre, London, Woolwich, 
and elsewhere. That the degree of itunin- 
ation is vastly greater and more effective 
than that now in common use is also suf- 
ficiently settled; but very ‘many desirable 
things in the world are better than others 
and yet do not displace them, for the siniple 
reason that they cost much more. Here, 
after all, is the most practical of all 
the practical questions. We can, no doubt, 
have a far more brilliant itluminetion than 
we have. been accustomed to, if we are will- 
ing to pay forit. Let. it. come. without in- 
érease of cost, and it will have. an enthu- 
Silastic weleome ; but if it is to be expen- 
sive, it will be looked upon as @ luxury that 
we can do without, and its use will be re- 
stricted, Where a great show of light may 


be a profitable attraction, it will be used ; 


where it can serve » profitable purpose of 
any kind that cannot be more cheaply at 
tained, it will be adopted; but for ordinary, 
every-day purposes, where’ economy is a 
- controlling considératidn, it’ ean make its 
way only by being as cheap tg, thet which it 
proposés to displace. 

There have been many bold dati by 
sanguine inventors and persons interested, 
to the effect that the electric light will cost 
even less than our present means of illumi- 
nating, but they have thus far failed to 
demonstrate it, AS shown ‘recently in the 
report of the Municipal Council: of Paris, 


‘the experiments there with the Jablockhoff 


system prove that the ‘same ainount of light 
costs considerably more than twice as much 
when produced by elestricity as when gen- 
erated by gas. The Borough” Engineer of 


‘Liverpool some time ago visited Paris, and 


investigated the’ matter, and his report was 
‘that the illumination + of the: Avenue de 
YOpera cost twenty-one times as much as 
the ordinary lighting of a similar areg/in his 
own city at present; and six times what it 
would edst to get from gas’ the amount of 
illumination ‘that flooded’'the ‘Paris thor- 
oughfare. One of the London gas'¢ompa- 
nies has been spurred up by the- Blinc t 
competition of electricity. to make 

ments on im 


their own gas. © Then, of course, there thay’ 
be situations in which the greater attain- 
‘able degree of brilliancy in in itself im- 
portant and worth the expense. Mr. Epison 
has made glowing promises of carrying the 
electric light effectually in-doors and reduc- 
ing the cost below that of gas, but until he. 
gets beyond the stage of promises we have 
to leave him ont of the account. As the 


case stands at present, the electric light is 


proved to be altogether practicable for out- 
door lighting, and for large in-door estab- 
lishments, that can maintain their, own 
apparatus; to afford a far more brilliantand 
effective. illumination than gas; and to be 
vastly more expensive. | 
—— 
SOCIAL ART. 


Allart is in a certain sense social, since 
it comes from persons living under the infiu- 
ences of society, and it acts more or less upon 
social relations, The most spontaneous génius’| present 
is sure to have the essential flavor and te. 
the inmost life of bis age and country; the 
‘Tloneliest poet or minstrel who vours ont his 
sadness in the wild woods or by the still waters, 
has thought for. others as well'as himself, and 
he means, perhaps unconsciously, that the world 
which he renounce’ shall khow of his renunota- 
tion, or, at least, that one hard heart shall learn 
‘what priceless love it has exiled. But while 
all art is ig a certain general sense social, most 
artis directly and intentionally such, ft 
to act directly upon social conditions, and .it 
calls upon Society to appreciate and to carry 
outitsaims.. It puts the life of things into 
telling forms that tell their story to many, 
Farag in:part, their life to all Who will have it. 

Thus, architecture, the most practical and es- 
bential of the arts, is eminently’ social, It 
builds in order to inclose social life within its 
walls conveniently and agreeably ; and it also 
has an eye to the ontward effect of its structures 
upon the public who seeit from more or less 
distance, Sculpture, too, is social, and its 
statues are meant to be seen far and near by 
their form and position, and also by their sub- 
ject to speak to the common intelligence and 
sensibility... Painting is peculiarly sympathetic, 
and the fact that it generally needs a somewhat 
hear view in order to appreciate its tints and 
expression, only makes its social influence more 
intense. The other arts, which’ use the voice 
and appeal to the ear instead of the eye, music, 
poetry, and eloquence, are the elect voices of 
society. They speak the social ‘experience of 
the race to the present generation, and there 
can be no true sociality without help from 
one if not all of the three. In fact, every 
favorite song is sung out of the melody that 
has been thrilling for ages, and out of the 
language that is the flow of the organic life of 
the nations. The very tones of voice that go 
into refined speech or conversation are@ social’ 
growth, and the sweet and often sad music of 
our humanity is heard only when the lips speak 
out of the traly human fullness. 

There is anotherart which does not strictly, 
belong to either of these two great divisions, 
which naither Gwells wholly in space and ap-’ 
peals to the eye, like architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, nor moyes always in time and 
appeals to the ear, like music, poetry, and elo- 
quence. We mean the drama, and by the 
drama we mean what the word implies—acting 
orartin acting. This idea of the drama not 
only includes the stage or theatricals, whether 
public or private, but all kinds of scenic effects 
and impersonations. Thus, the dance, with its 
characteristic costume and movement, whether 
the stately minuet or the impassioned waltz, is 
essentially dramatic, and it represents the 
poetry of sex, the romance of man and woman. 
So all gala dress, all courtly manners, all elo- 
quent convergation, partake of the drama; and 
if all the world is a stage, and all the men and 

women players, the gay world is more or less 
“conseious of being such a stage, and the men 
and women try to learn their parts and to 
eatry the house, or the most precious part of 
it, with them by their witchery. In a serious 
and good sense we may call all state ceremo- 
nies, and even all high ecclesiastical ritual, 
dramatic. The ceremonies around the throne 
or the chair of state symbolize the loyalty of 
nation, and the worship of .the Catholic 
Church enacts, with vestments and lights, with 
incense and voices, the great drama of jthe 
Incarnation and the Cross. There is nothing. 
to beashamed of in the drama as thus gen- 

érously and practically interpreted, for -the 
freest and most. humane life. of our modern 





timesasks its help in education ; and the mem. - 


orable Kindergarten movement, and also the 
Kitchen Garden, are especially dramatic in 
principle ani method; and they aim to set to 
masic all the common uses of industry, and to 
give to peace and good will the’ scenic charm 
and pictorial beauty that have been too atic 
devoted to luxury and warfare. 

If art is thus socializing in its influence, it is 
well to look ¢arefully to its cénduct, and to see 
thatit® shall do its rightful work. Perhaps the 
first office of artis totake care that society shall 
be accommodated, or that people shall be: so 
brought together as.to be within esthetic con- 
ditions, Mere -aggregation is not enough, 
and there is no society where people are hud- 
dled together like sheep in a pen or cattle in a 
yard, ao metter how splendid the inclogure 


realton, hearing, and such conditions: of 
health and satisfaction as shall bring the assem- 
experi- | bly, however latge or small, into proper social 
relations, and shall make them susceptible to 
the highér culture and life. Here the mission 
of: architecture comes in, and our architects: 
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pany.’ As things now are, you see no:central 
point, antl you often have'to prospect painfully 
to find the hosts. The refined taste that comes 
with true social art is not enfeebling but invig- 
orating, and instead of dissipating people by 
low excitements, it refreshes them by the inflow 
of higher life. In fact, true art always em- 
bodies and breathes a certain charmed life, and 
in this respect it is restful as well as exhilarat- 
ing, by filling up our exhausted sensibilities and 
facuities from fountains ever full and spark- 
ing, and by joining each guest not. only to the 
present companions of the hour but to the 
Beat fellowship of tasté and culture in all 
-/Tnere is soniething in social enjoyment 
under such influences that sends # man back to 
his.work cheered and streiigthened. Not only 
isthe strain of too constant care relieved for 
the moment, but.a certain aliment of health is 
imparted. He has not, indeed, been called to 
do any hard task in the naiie of pleasure, but 
the active powers, the hidden fofces of will, 
have been marvelously fed, and he is a stronger 
#4, wellas 9 wiser and better man, He has a 


j-mew sense of our need of ‘each other to make 


us. whole as well as happy. Such social art 
rises into culture, and this culture is rooted in 
true humanity, and branches and flowers and 
bears fruit in-the supreme goodness, ° 


BAOCHLL Omer APARTMENTS. 


The customs, habits, mannérs. and modes 
of livingof the people of New-York are grad- 
pally assimilating to those which obtain in Lon-. 
don, Paris, and other great metropolitan cities, 
We have here a large and rapidly-growing class 
of.unnfarried men in. well-to-do, comfortable, 
and modest circumstances, who live in rooms 
andtake their meals. at clubs, restaurants, or 
browse around generally. In’ Paris, Vienna, 


Berlin, St. Petersburg, and other European - 


capitals, we find apartment-houses built solely 
with the view of meeting the wants of this 
bachelor Glass. Asa rule, these buildings are’ 
notonly a source of steady revenue to the own- 
ers, but pay likewise a heavy intefst on the 
money invested. The want of something of 


this kind is greatly felt in New-York, where the 


apartment-houses on Fifth-avenue, above and 
below Fourteenth-street, in the neighborhood 
of Madison-square, and in other desirable cen- 
trallocalities, are of the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive description, destined vdagaesd for wealthy 
‘families. Bachelors, for the most part, are 
‘Telegated to lodging-houses, where, in the. con- 
ventional advertising phrase, there are “ Pleas- 
fo-athebarepsenae Rooms ee Let, to Gentlemen, 
) Board.” As » ral these rooms are 
from pleasant, with few excep- 

service is bad.) 

There are enough men, members of various 
clubs on Fitth-avenue, in the Vicinity of Madi. 
son-square, now living in lodgings to fill six or 
eight bachelor apartment-houses. At present, 
two or three old-fashioned houses adjoining the 
Union League Club are occupied as dormito- 
ries by bachelor members, while the number 
living in rooms within a few blocks of the club 
would more than fill a ‘row of ten or twelve 
ordinary-sized houses, If was, amoung other 
things, suggested in the report of the Union 
League Club Committee on a Site for a 
Club-house, submitted at the monthly meet- 
ing on Thursday. evening last, that a 
élab-liouse is wanted with at least fifty 
rooms for the private apartments of mem- 
bers. _ The Union Club, on the corner. of 
FPitthevenue and “Twenty-first-street, has 
probably a larger number of bachelor members 
liviyg in rooms than any other similar institu- 
tion in the City, This club is, in this respect, a 
perfect God-send to lodging-house keepers be- 
tween Fourth and Sixth avenues, Fifteenth and 
Thirtieth streets. The New-York Clab, on the 
corner of Fifth-avenue and Twenty. t, 
adds its quota tothe army of baclielors who 
live in apartments, though it has, on the upper 
stories, some few rooms for the accommodation 
aa. members. It ‘would thus that 

three gdod sized, well equipped, and well- 
conducted bachelor apartment-houses, situated 
in the neighborhood of Madison-square; and 
within short walking distance of the chief clubs, 
would, at feasonable prices, be almost certain of 
being filled as soon as completed. 

A proper bachelor apartment-house should be 
built on not less than three City lots, say a plot 
of land 75x100, with inner court, elevator, and 
every modern improvement. The apartments 
should be of two kinds, viz.: first, parlor, bed- 

-room, and bath-room; second, bedroom and 
bath-toom alone. While everything should be 
of the best, and of the most solid description, 
all. expense in the way of orna- 
mentation, costly marbles, &e,, should be strict- 
ly avoided. We believe, with the present low 
price of land, labor, and material, a bachelor’s 
apartment house of the kind described could 
be established in the locality desired—any of the 
side streets between Fourth and Fifth avenues— 
at such ¢ost sto pay 10 per cent. net on the 
investment. The best of rea): estate does not 
now, a8 a rule, when well rented, pay over S 
per cenit, net. One practical step in ‘the direc- 
tion ititlicated would soon be followed by anoth- 
er and another; the success of one venture 





deciphered at Verona, in 1816, the 
” of Garus, over which a treatise of 


| Sr: Junome had beet written. Some apologists 


to enable the owner to let by the year, a luxurious 
bachelor’s apartment for an amount not greater 
than is now paid for an ordinary-sized and or- 
dinarily-furnished room. It may be said that 
in this country ‘bachelors after 26 have 
no raison d'etre. Their mission is to marry, and 
failing in this duty, they shouid be made-as 
miserable as possible, in order to arouse, them to 
8 realizing sense of their God-forsaken and for- 
lorn condition. That a bachelor should settle 
down quietly ing comfortable apartment with 
the view of passing a life of single blessedness 
may be foreign to the spirit of our institutions. 
At all events, the present system of lodging and 
boarding houses—to say nothing of hotels —is, 
as applied tothe average bachelor, well calculated 
to drive him crazy—or into marriage. 


—_——S 
PALIMPSEST LITERATURE. 
’ We have.in our day such ample stores of 
good paper, pens, and ink, that the imagination 
does not easily picture forth the harder condi- 
tions of early authorship. A dollar will buy all 
the materials necessary for writing a large book. 
What these would have cost a thousand years 
ago cannot be told, but their scarcity and high 
price are indicated by the practices of the 
writers of that age. They were few and wrote 
little; but they were often compelled to use 
parchment that had already been written over, 
and perhaps More than once, scraping off the 
old letters and repolishing the parchment. 
Thus the golden thoughts df many an old poct 
and philosopher were wiped out of existence 
that Yheiimval“dullards might finds place of 
record for their leaden words. A paper-mill in 
‘the time of C EMAGNE would have been an 
inestimable boon to literature; and had the 
printing press begun its preservative work 
700 years earlier, modern scholars would have 
less cause to lament the ravages of time on 
the fair body of Greek and Roman literature. 
When paper and the press finally appeared 
upon the scene, much had already been con- 
sumed, and they could only prevent the spread 
of the conflagration. The hopes of scholars 
that the printing press would soon give to the 
world the riches of classic lore almost in their 
entirety were grievously disappointed. Hun- 
dreds of manuscripts from Continental libraries 
were printed, and still there were vast gaps. 
Monasteries were ransacked, dusty wardrobes 
examined, strong boxes pried open, nooks and 
dark corners that might contain a manuscript 
Greek tragedy or Latin poem were peeped into, 
and yet where one was found there were: still 
ninety and nine astray. The later compilers 
and grammarians, and men like Autus GErL- 
utvus, who, in the second century of our era, 
jotted down loosely notes on ‘his readings of 
Greek and Latin authors, serve to show the de- 
plorable magnitude. of our losses. ‘Not more 
than a quarter, perhaps not more than a tenth, 
of the whole body of Greek literature has come 
down to us. Latin has suffered almost as great 
losses. Of Aiscnytvus, Sopmocizs, and Evri- 
Pipgs only a few tragediés remain out of the 
jsoores they each wrote, while other names 
of equal contemporary splendor~ for us 
only by dim reflection from some” later writer. 
Livy's 142 books of history have dwindled to 
35; Taorrus is fragmentary, and other Augus- 
tan authors who were read with equal delight 
down to perhaps 600 A. D. have perished alto- 
gether. ‘ 

It was the conscionsnéss of these grave losses 
that turned the attention of scholars to the 
possibility of repairing some of them from 
palimpsests—manuscripts that had been scraped 
and written upon a second time. Monrraucon, 


the distinguished antiquarian of the seven-' 


teenth: century, was the first to point. out the 
importance of the work. Borvin, in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris; Knirre., in the Wol- 
fenbiittel Library ; Brunns, among the books 
of the Vatican, and Dr. Barrerr, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, made several successful and 
important restorations from palimpsests during 
the eighteenth century. But greater than all 
others-in this field of exploration has been 
Cardinal AnaELO Marx. Born in Italy in 1774, 
andreared a Jesuit, he: found himself, in 1810, 
attached to the Ambrosian Library, in Milan. 
Theinspection of a mass of manuscripts from 
‘tthe library of an old Benedictine mon- 
astery was the. beginning of his labors 
as an editor of palimpsests. He saw 
reer of these yellow old parchments had 

and set- himself the task of re- 
date ai these fragments of buriéd litera- 

task was by,no means easy or simple. 
wean sa a cloistered monk or pious father of the 
Church wished to make blank parchment of a 
manuscript, he either scraped the ink off witha 
knife, or soaked it with a wet sponge and then 
rubbed the sheet with puntice-stone. The latter 
proceas usually left no hope of restoring the 
original writing. ‘The work of the ‘scraping- 
tool was somewhat less destructive. Sometimes 
the tool merely followed the shape of the letters, 


| and sometimes the entire surface of the sheet 


was scraped and ,repolished, The process of 
restoration, in any case, is commonly by the ac- 
tion of chemicals. The ancients used sometimes 
a thick, black pigment, made cniefly of lamp- 
black, for ink, and-sometimes made it from the 
settlings of a wine-cask, or from animal blacks, 
like the sepia of the cattle-fish. In the ease of 
the first-mentioned, an infusion of galls serves 
to make the letters visible; dilute muriatic acid 
followed by an application of prussiate of pot- 
ash restores the second, and boiling in oil 
“heated in a closed vessel to a very high temper- 
ature, is found necessary with the aniaial 
inks. As these processes serve to make the let- 
ters only ‘faintly visible, powerful: magnifying 
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for the fathers and themonks have attempted to 
soften or suppressthe voice of blame which 
their destructive practices have called down 
upon them by asserting that they used only 
worthless scraps and fragments of works. But 
we know too well that the monks of the Miadle 
‘Ages were heedless of Greek literature and 
hostile toward it because they were ignorant of 
the language; and, as they were the chief 
copyists, the blame for many of our losses must 
be laid at their door. Moreover, the labors of 
palimpsest editors proved that they used. many 
manuscripts that were, by no means, worthless 
or fragmentary, If the Catholic Church must 
be purged.of this stain, it were much better to 
declare that the misdeeds of the fathers and 
monks have been atoned for in the labors of 
Cardinal Mat, 


, WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Reform is necessary in the matter of giv- 
ing-wediing presents. Two phases of funereal 
pageantry have already received that intelligent 
attention which only a New-York public can 
give. It was once the custom in this City to 
hire an train of carriages to attend the 
funeral $f any poor person who might have left 
ambitious relatives. We have known of one 
instance when the remains of a child 5 years 
old were carried to the graye followed by forty- 
eight hackney coaches.. A poor Irishwoman 
once spexit $450 of the $600 which her 
husband left her to give him “a dacent 
burial.” I¢ was once fashionable to hire 
empty . ¢atriages. .to swell a funeral 
train, as.a mark of respect « to the 
dead. When this custom fell into disuse among 
the wealthier classes, poorer people took it up, 
and they beggared “themselves to honor the 
memory of the departed and advertise their 
own ostentations Finally, it came to pass that 
when people saw’a long ¢cértége of. alleged 
motrners passihg through the streets, they 
said, “ This is an Irish funeral,” just as they 
would say, “‘A little German band,” when the 
sound of the plaintive cornet and the blare of 
the trombone reached them from the next 
squere.. The pri preached against this 
wicked extravagance, the newspapers having 
first moved in the matter by referring to ‘‘ the 
long parade and pageantry of death” in suita- 
bly sarcastic terms. ° 

The flower business at funerals was next over- 
done when people began to retrench in the 
matter of carriages. A few flowers on the bier 
illuminate the darkness of the closing scene, 

sweeten the heavy air, and suggest p!casant 
thoughts inthe midst of gloom. Foolish peo- 
ple, however; squandered their substancein elab- 
orate ‘floral designs” more or less ugly and too 
often given in such profusion as to destroy the 
beauty and simplicity of the effect which 
flowers produce when judiciously used. So 
odious did this fashion finally become that 
people who were called by bereavement to make 
ready their friends for the grave were obliged 
to add “* no flowers ” to the funeral notice, pre- 
cisely as: ‘‘no cards” was put after a marriage 
‘notice when card etiquette was more severe 
than now. In a majority of instances, friends 
are. now. requested not to send flowers to 
funerals. The tender office of placing a last 
tribute of affection on the bier is left, as it 
‘should be, to few peare and dearest 
‘triends of the d ’ 
} In the thatter of? giving ipcebasiia cudceally, 
there has grown up a gross abuse. The original 
intent and meaning of the gift’ have been de- 
stroyed. Holiday presents too often are not 
the, loving Offerings which they should be. 
They are either given as bribes or because they 
ate’ expected, Now and then, somebody re- 
cbives a gift which brings the giver so delight 
fully to the mind of the receiver thatitisa 
real joy. Or some company of employes pre- 
sent to thelr eaiployer or associate a-token of 
their respect and affection which isso genuine 
that it needs neither apology nor explanation. 
But the whole business of giving presents is so 
overdone that most of our readers will 
sympathize with . that. courageous Boston 
girl, who, being about to be married to “‘a man 
of limited. income,” as they say in Boston, re- 
quested her dear friends not to send any wed- 
ding presents. She was afraid that she might 
not be able to reciprocate inkind ‘This wise 
girl of Boston struck the key-note of 1 the bridal- 
present movement.’ She would be expected to 
keep an inventory of gifts received, and a list 
of the donors, and when any of these hada 
wedding in: their family, she must give some- 
thing atleast nearly equal in value to those 
which she had, in each instance, received. We 
have heard of a.young lady who was endowed 
on her wedding day with fourteen silver butter- 
knives. _ Rese ing two of these, she put the 
reat away “in 
eame-to contribute to the general joy of her 
friends, she faithfully returned the twelve but- 
ter-knives to the twelve families from which 
they came, [n thiscase'we must suppose there 
was nothing said about the loss of interest. on 
the original investment. This iacident sug- 
gests, also, the nuisance endured by those who 
receive promiscuous gifts from promiscuous 
friends, so that they are embarrassed with du- 
plication and reduplication of articles which 
often are, at best, mere superfluities. Young 
people; who begin life in a modest boarding- 
house, are sometimes loaded down with table- 
ware and furnishings fitforasmallhotel. - 

There was a time when it was more blessed 
to give than to reesive. But this cannot be the 
ease with Mrs. Spriggins, who says to ‘her 
spouse, '‘ Now, there’s that tiresome Mary Ann 
Blifkins going to be married,/and I suppose we 
shall have to give her something, because. she 
eve our Arabella Jane that confounded old 
sugar-dish.” How much sweetness and light is 
there in' Mrs. Spriggins’ ehromo after that? 
Nevertheless, we cannot, doubt that the Sprig- 

family view with pride the array 
of wedding gifts spread out on the piano 
in the 
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the result of which we a re not yet 
scortatn teal eaie a, strained pou tho 
ment. A sample sack was sent tos 
with it ip the asual way.. To his 

tious bread was taken from the,9 


that it was not flour at all, ‘batans 
ter of Paris and China clay, whieh, of ¢ 
for food, and dangerous if so used. ipeeeee m 
in the case were two Germans, ae ’ 
“flour” from Belgiam. Dr. Sacaseee’ t 
proved beyond doubt how highly & 
have been the result had any of this mis 
sold tothe public. The sample “analysed by 
ing, for official purposes, yielded an ash of 7 
‘per cent. of basic lime, the remajnder 
of sulphuric, acid and water.” . Hes 
test,and found that ‘the material consis 
of lime, or gypsam, inined. with aoctinied th 
purities of no definite character. {There wa 
flour, farina, or organic mattér whatever.” Heth 
tested with pare chloroform, which has no action 
organic matter, and through . which the 
ter would.sink atonce. It did so sink, lea’ 
finid perfectly clear.. On testing it 
he found the crystalline form of pure | } 
lime, mixed with a small portion of. granular m 
On repeating his experiments .with pure. pi 
Paris, he got the same results, He declared ti 
stuff was nasty and gritty, par prey ie 5 ol 
be made from it. The ingenuity of these Beigian 
knaves is far beyond anything whieh Amerit&n tm 
postors can boast of. We havé heard of artificial 
milk, have tasted artificial butter, and lately a Sata 
graph went the rounds of the press which. 
true, completely upset the popular -phrase: Stal 
“eggs is eggs,” heretofore used as anequivalent, 
absolute assurance... It is said that San Franeised_ 
egas are ezgs no longer. The shells are artificial, the: 
yolk is artificial, and so isthe white. Bat, 
thie tp bp trqe, Bow sinht.en offense will be the: 
of such. * ” as compared with that of selling 
“four” that baked betes « beickbat instead: 
of a loaf of bread. 
Se 
There are certain occupations that are every: 
now and then put forward as peculiarly suited to. 
young men who have, or who can ¢ontrol,a tolera ~ 
ble amount of capital, and who are not averse tos 
free, out-of-door life. Shortly after our civil war, 
cotton-raising in the South was treated in this mat-~ 
ner. It was well known that there were innumery 
ble plantations whieh could be bought or hired for @ 
small sum, and the existence of the Southera) 
planter, who spent a few hours each day in the work 
of managing his. estate, and passed the rest of his 
time with his horses, dogs, and gun, was depicted in” 
colors which must have attracted tha attention and 
money of many Northern young gentlemen. How 
far the hoves of those who invested theit tie ~ 
and fortune in these ventures has been fulfilled. 
it is impossible to say; . but in the. individual 
eases that have come to our knowledge there has not’ 
been one that has not ended in disappointment. 
Later on, sheep-raising in California was spoken of 
as offering exceptional inducements to those who 
wished to make money speedily. There were acres 
upon acres of unoccupied land suitabie for sheep- 
ranches; stock could be parchased at a low prite, 
and, under proper management, multiplied at a vro- 
digious rate; while the chances of occasional. visits 
to San Francisco made existence more than en- 
darable. Wehave no doubt that some of those whe © 
took advantage of these. opportunities made much 
more than they lost; bat this was certainly not the Ji 
experience. of the majority. At the present — 
time’ the most promistig . fleld fer enterprise 
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is thought to be cattle rating in Kansas, Colorado, ~ 


and Northern Texas. Sébrés of mén from out — 
Northérn and Eastern States ‘invested their 
money in this manner, in the anticipation that after” 
ten or  Couen, renee Spout > ee 
return to more civilized localities 
wealthy. Par be it from s to dncapen the pusinealae 
dor of any one by suggesting doubts as to the - 
tion of these plans, especially as the foreign . 
for American beef, if the cattle prove notte be dim 
eased, may grow indefinitely; but we eam, at least, 
hint that in tnese days of keen competition some 
thing besides time, money, and youth are needed to 
insure success in any occupation. In the South, these 
new-comers had to oppose their success, political en- 
mities, theit own ignorance, and the rivalry of men 
who were willing to work harder than they cared to; 
and with the exception of the first, the same barriers 
are in the way in California and on the Plains. If 
may be that the cliances of drawing a prize are bem 
ter for those-who work for it in Kausas than those 
who toil in New-York; but in either ease it is a good 
.deal of a lottery, and there are sure to be many more 
blanks than the sanguine investor ever dreamed of 
ee 

The death of Lieut.-Gen. Peet, on Thursday 
last, recalls two circumstances which oeeurred at 
Newmarket last October. During the second week 
of that month, a patron of horse-racing, who was 
half owner of a filly that ran second to Opbweb for” 
tne Oaks of 1824, was the winner, with the colt 
Peter, of the greatest two-year-old rage in the world, 
and likewise entered his cightieth year. That gentle 
man was Lient.-Gen. JonaTHAN PEt, whose eldest 
brother was Sir Rosget Pxxt, of illustrious memory, 
"IT have had* more than fifty. years’ experience in 
breeding horsea,” said Gen. Pzxt to the Duke of 
RicuMoND, when eZamined as a witness before a 
Parliamentary committee in 1873. ‘‘The first anl- 
mal that I ever bred was in the year 2821. Iwas 
thet a confederate with my brother, EpuunD 
“PERL ; and in 1823—that. is just fifty years 
agzo—we won three two-year-old races with her, In’ 
the following year she ran in the Oaxs, and eame in 
second to Lord Juxsxy’s Cobweb.” Now that the 
General is dead, the Earl of x&, the Earl 
of SrrarrorD, Prince waxy, the Earl of 
Wiuror, Baron Martin, and Mr. Braye are be- 
lieved to be the sole surviving members of the Jockey 
Clad who were in their glorious youthful prime when 
Gzores [V. sat upon the British throne. . Death 
has lately been basy among the ranks ot a body 
which bas slways been famous for the longevity of 
its members; and Gen. PERL has not been jong in 
"following his life-long friends, Admiral Rous ard 
Mr. Gzoras Payne to the other shore, It may be 
asserted, without exaggeration, that the British turf 
never boasted among its patrons three more widely 
beloved and popalar supporters than the Admiral, the 
"Squire and the General It is stated inthe Gentle. 
man’s Magazine that the colors of the celebrated » 
Duke of QusENSBEREY, better known as “Old Q” 
had, when he died, ian 1810, been seen at 
ket for more than sixty years; and almost the sa 
boast might, last October, have been uttere 
the purpie jacket and orange cap that . 
gallantly to vietory that memorable 
the matter of longevity, there is 6 vost. itt 
their reputations; for it would have t 
tarp the san from its course than G 
the path of honor and daty.” Gen.) 
000 in stakes last year, all of it with 
been ever since the nomival 
“Derby. 
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in a suit of black eloth, and bis gener 
“pearanee was not less neat than is usual with m 
chis.age. Having been given aseat beside the Com- 
missioners, he gave his testimony in an emphatic 
way; but there was no logical sequence 
his remarks, and he frequently paused for 

long time when trying to recall a 
ora date. Mr. Wells testified that he was 
Montague, Mass.,in the year 1800; when 
how old he was, he said 18 years; he lived at No. 
Willow-street; [he has boarded at No, 82 ‘Wood- 
hull-street for nearly'25 years;] he took the cars 
back and forth in going and coming from there, he 


said, and passed through Henry and Columbia 
streets; his office was at No. 117 Maiden-lane, 
New-York; Mr. Glark and Mr. Grey were fellow- 
boarders, but did not live in the same house with 
him; Mr. Grey lived at No. 115 Maiden-lane. Mr, 
Wells afterward that Grey lived at No, 


at shipping-houses in South-street, 

ness couldn't give the names of other 

they kept around all the time: witness 
said he was in -leaf egy 


‘ been closed = the ) 
assisted by er tlemen; they had put - 
tocks on the door. 

Mr. Sibley—Who keeps the boarding-house where 
you reside now ! 4 
Mr. Wells—I haven't resided there for the past 10 


ears. 

, Witness said he owned property 

Ward of Brooklyn, which fronted on Greenwich 
and Washington streets. In point of fact, he owns 
groperty on those streets in this City. He did not 
know that any been taken against 


bim or his te, 

Mr. Sibley—Do you know Mr. George Sibley ? 
{ Witness—I think I should. 
ls—I don’t recognize him. 

‘The witness then went on to say that he had no 
lawyers, but he added immediately afterward that 
Crosby & Kent were his lawyers (une thought he 
‘would know Mr. Orosby if he saw him; did notsee 
‘him in eourt; thought he would know. Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Kent here stood up, and Mr. Wells said that the 

Was another cousin, Pe ages and tnat 
: name was Frederick. Mr. Wells, resuming his 
answers, saia he owned stock in the New-York, New- 
Haven and Hartford Railroad; he owned 70 shares 
tworth $1 16 ;. he afterward said he owned 15 or 18 
shares, and toat they were worth $1 20, He owned 
Mallory farm oil stock, which had not been paying 
; the yield was one barrel of 
Fn Paget tedamaneonn te tre eects od 
estate, Mr. We’ @ owned some eae 
at East Hartford, Conn.; some of his relatives li 
there—among others his mother. It appears, how- 
“ ever, that his mother died many years ago. 
Mr. Sibley—Does your father lve there too ? 
Mr. Wells—No; he has been doad and gone for 
years. 
Mr. Sibley—How old is your mother ? 
Mr. Weillse—Between 75 and _ 
: you 
80 on the 9th of September. 
Mr. Wells said that in going to New-York from his 
doarding-house he crossed the Fulton Ferry and 
went down Hamilton-avenue. He also gavea confused 
description of the streets leading to his house in 
Brooklyn and to his office in this City. 
should define a power of 


lady who had accompanied him to court, but he could 
notrecall her name. Mrs. Hay, acousin, he could not 
identify, although *he thought she was a female 
relative. Miss Sophia Ruckle, the k of the 
ee where he resides, he identified at 
once. t. Sibley then laid his hand on the shoulder 
7 aye Lather R. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Wells, ons 
Bald: 


lum business, 

to the ds of the Evansville, Terre Haute and Ohi- 
eago Railroad, Mr. Wells said that Mr. Rolston was 
the former President of the road, and that Mr. Lipps 
4s the present President». Mr. Lipps, it may be men- 
tioned, is the locksmith; who testified on Friday. 
Mr. Wells said he had dealt with a number of banks 
on Wall-street. Whenjasked to specify he men- 
tioned the Union and the National One 
of them, he said, in the. rear of the old Oourt- 
house. hen where the old house was 
he said it was opposite; the; new Oourt-house. The 

location of the o' he could not remember. 
This closed the examination. Mr. Wells de- 
elared that he was not least fa and was 
~willing to go On. Bué Mr. h refused to examine 

him, and Dr. pg Sea Oorey, an expert 
cases, was called. . Corey said that he had been 
a physician in the lunatic asylum at Blackwell's 
Island and also at the Bloomingdale ium; he had 
never seen Mr. Wells before the Segnnios of the in- 
quiry; had. observed him constan Oe had con: 
v with him since that time; made a pet- 
sonal examination of Mr. Wells at the latter’s bcard- 
evening; found that Mr. hus r} 
as 


asked, is 
and Mr. Wells replied, ** Well, there is 
‘who is a Innatic, and some one is trying to 
, property; the more I listen to it the more 
1 get.” The court then adjourned until 20’ 
Morrow. © 





THE SAILORS SNUG. HARBOR. 


a 


: h , to a f 
his charges against his associates in the Police 
on Friday night that the inquiry wonld be public, 
but he decided upon « different course before the 
ereated a good deal of surprise and disappointment 


bule .of the City Hall awaiting the moment when 


listen to the racy evidence which was expected, not 
only from Mr. Erhardt, but from patrolmen on the 
force. At 1:50 o'clock Commissioner Erhardt en- 
tered the Mayor's public office, where he was met by 
Mr. Cooper. The Mayor seemed to be somewhat 


the Commissioner, and the latter was heard to reply: 

“T think this room will do. It 1s airy enough.” 
Then the Mayor said something which was inaudible 
to all present exeépt Mr. Erhardt, and the Jatter re- 
peated in substaace his former answer, 

At this point a gentioman asked the Mayor if the 
inquiry would be secret, and he answered in the 
affirmative, adding that probably nothing of it 
would be given for publication at the present time. 

The visit of the intruder had the effect of chang- 
ing the scene, Mr. Erhardt rose from his chair, and 
passively allowed the Mayor to take his arm and 
conduct him across the lobby to his private sanctum. 
His manner indicated that he was not pleased. 
Then the doors of the seeret chamber were closed, 
and the utmost reticence was observed, not only by 
the Mayor, but by all his subordinates, in regard to 
the proceedings. The scenes presented during the 
inquiry were in direct contrast to those which 
marked the trial of the Police Commissioners, with 
open doors, in December, 1877, and also every 
investigation which was made in the City Hall for 
many years past. 

Notwithstanding ‘the rigid * precautions of the 
Mayor to secure secrecy, some of the witnesses who 
awaited examination divulged in advance the evi- 
@ence they were about to give. Seventeen police- 
men, in untform, attached principally to the Sani- 
tary Squad, blocked up the little passageway in 
front of the trial-room, each awaiting in turn a call 
to testify. They declined to give their names, but 
some of the numbers On their hats w: 559, 423, 

1,504, 1.323, and 516. Sergt. Joh 
son, who is said 
Squad, was in their midst. All these 
eee wp ret Som adhere mpeg vg or am hewn 
por Sapp oes ae different times to the Police 
to be * retired” on a pension as provided by the new 
law ; that the records showed had been over 20 
ts on the force, and that Wi F, Smith, the 
ent of the board, had voted against all resola- 
tions providing for their retirement. It was pre- 
sumed that Gen. Smith did this in order to prevent 
Mr. Erhardt from receiving his share (one-fourth) of 


the patronage which would accrue to him when the 
places of the retired officers would be filled by new 


men. 

At one time during the investigation Mr. William 
Pitt Shearman, one ofthe Commissioners of. Ac- 
counts, entered the trial-room. It is said he was 
sent for by the to farnish him 


prabebs agen pont to ex-Mayor 
maladministration of the 


would be pleased to communicate the character of 
the rig dig tw him, orstate the natureof the 
evidence that been taken. ‘ Mr. Cooper said: he 
did not desire to say ahr whatever about the 
investigation at present, and nor my be written 
in regard to it was that it was secret. . Erhardt also 
refrained from comm’ anything on the sub- 


ject. 

The comments made on the investigation ‘by 
groups of politicians who remained outside in the 
vi ule were many and various. They stated in 

eraL.terms their belief! that the Major was anx- 
to keep the detailed charges against President 
Smith strictly private, at least until he shall have 
time to answer them, and that great efforts would 
be made by a circle of friends to vent the » - 
bility of Mr. Smith's removal. ey. also 
that Gen. McClellan, the Governor of New-Jersey, 
and some of Mr. Smith's old companions in the last 
war, together with many prominent politicians, were 
_Teady to interest themselves warmly in his. behalf so 
as to seeure his retention in the Polies Board. 





INGENIOUS. YOUNG THIEVES. 
—_—___——_ 

FOUR YOUTHS ENTER INTO A COMBINATION 
TO DISPOSE OF STOLEN JEWELRY— 
HOW ONE.OF THEM ROBBED HIS EM- 
PLOYER. 

Louis J. Piatti, of No, 351 Seventh-avenue, 

a boy in an office at No. 5 Wall-streét, was arrested 

yesterday and arraigned before Justice Flammer, in 

the Jefferson Market Police Court, om a charge of 
receiving and selling stolen goods, On the 7th inst. 

John E. Topping, Nathan Lederman, and John E. 

Tischer, three youths, were arrested under strange 

circumstances. Topping was a clerk in the whole- 

sale jewelry house of Jacob Marx & ©o., at No. 39 


‘| Maiden-lane. He was well liked and stood high in 


messenget who sent him the packages, in order that, 
if the scheme were ever discovered, no guilty know!- 
edge could be proved against him. A boy named 
Charie s W. Seaman, of No. 59 Sullivan-street, was 
their 
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Cooper, in response to the a 


among groups of politicians who were in the vesti- 
they believed they would have an opportunity to | 


nervous. He whispered something into the ear of | 


x 


ae 


taken to the 


Henry A. Litehfield, fell from the mainyard to the 
deck while the vesse) was off Sandy Hook yesterday, 
and was instantly killed. The remains were 

to the Clty and taken to the Morgue to. await an 
inquest. 


There were reported at the Bureau of Vital 


figures of the preceding week. 

Aman who, from the name on_his linen, is 
supposed to be William Scott, fell down the stairs 
leading to the New-York Elevated Railroad Station 

last evening, and was ¥ 
riously injured. He was removed to the Chambers- 
Street Hospital in an insensible eondition. 

The President of the Sea-side Sanitarium an- 
nounces that a woman who has been collecting 

oney -street for the Sanitarium, and offer- 
eg dow Me any sha ns ball for the benefit of 

titution, is an impos 
the aoe person authorized to solicit subscriptions. 

The case of Excise Commissioners Morrisson 
and Merkle, who were recently held in $1,000 bail 
each by Justice Kilbreth on the charge of 

hotel to Bryce & White, of No. 1 
est : er Gill be Cabenttted ts the Grand 
ore peer’ onan application for their indiet- 


William Strasser. barkeeper'in Morris Stein- 
hardt’s saloon, at Harrison and Hudson streets, was 
commsitted in default of $500 ball, resterd , for 
se wh to two ths named jam O'Brien 
ood Daniel yun. oung O’Brien became nk, 
staggered off Pier No. 34 North River, and was 
drowned. 

Attention is directed to the advertisement, un- 
der the heading of “ Banking and Financial,” offer- 

pportunity to a sible having 
$35,000 capital tinke a minent position in a 
strictly legitimate Love dle business. The adver- 
tiser is a gentleman of high character, good bus.ness 
standing, and independent means. 

The regular Saturday evening lecture at 
Cooper Institute last evening was delivered by Mr. 

who took for his theme the 
what of ‘‘Theism and Mogern 

) —y ela shparesing by th mt *rettent 

e finer sp’ 
psy apie the material world is cognizable by 
the bodily senses. 

The Ninth Regiment ‘tug-of-war ”. team 
will compete with the Scottish American and the 
Natio: Guard teams at Gilmore's Garden on the 
pre ee Feb. 28 and March 1. The members 
are tases Ferris, P. L. De Groot, (Captain,) and 
Messrs. Halloran, Patterson, Mart Kelly. Kittle, 
Morris, Heatherington, Reithenberg, Lieberman, 
and Charles Kelly. 

Edward F. Blanchfield, of No. 142 East Thir- 
ty-second-street, was arrested yesterday on a charge 
of passing a worthless check on Edmund Finsterer, 
No. 755 Broadway. Four checks were found on 
Blanenfield’s person when a He was once a 

druggist, but declining business has made 
ld for examination by Justice 


Bim poor, He was he 
Flammer in default,of bail. 

The Fire Commissioners yesterday examined 
Superintendent Wilson, of the Fire Insurance Pa- 
trol,’ with reference to the operations of the patrol 
at the Grand and Worth streets fires. oner 
Perley suggested the holding of a conference between 
the two departments, with the view of determining 
whether their mutual use of the fire telegraphic lines 
causes any delay in the transmission of alarms. 

During the past week there were reported to 
the Board of Health 207 cases of scarlet fever and 
69 deaths from that disease. The number of cases 
during the preceding week was 198 and the number 
of deaths was the same. Them ity of the deaths 
were in the Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty- 
second Wards. There were 60 cases of diphth 
and 12 deaths from that disease Eee during the 
pastweek, as against 61 cases and 21 deaths during 
the preceding week. f 

The City Fathers involuntarily selected a new 
and unwelcome subject for comment yesterday. 
They were engaged during a portion of the day in 
discussing what may be the ts of the sctlan of 

y-General in issuing a pain ad m0 war 
mins 


oo 
BROOKLYN. 
A suit for slander, the damages being laid at 


Supervisors C. C. Bennett, Williamson, John 
L, Ryder, Egol, and Oullen, have been appointed 
commi! to examine into the affairs of the In- 
sbria Home Hamilton. of 


-ebriates 
the Home 





on in tof No. 8 
unconscious on the sidewalk pe 


se-" 


. De H. B, Clark js | 
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—_—_>_——— : 
PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 
In steamship Wieland, 
Johanna Kuster, J. P. TSchnisecr, 
Tornfolorde and three children, An 








eetz, Mrs. Lissie 





WESTERN UNION TIME BALL. 
Weunts Union telnmens poh rv" erage ed ao 
nm %, 
— a tea Yors noon (12h. Om. ig hed 
ard time of the United States Navai 
W was to-day dropped correctly. 


— rrr 


MINIATURE ALMANAO—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises....6:53 | Sun seta. ....5:36 | Moon ‘rises... 3:59 
MIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


Sandy Hook..4:05 | Gov.Island...4:54| Hell Gate....0:16 
MARINE INTELLIGENOBD, 
NEW-YORK,........ SATURDAY, FEB. 15. - 
‘OLEARED. 











, (Br.,) 
esle, (Fr.,) 


Barks Edward 
Wright & Co.; 
& Boyesen; Baciovia, (Itai.,) 
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0 “Meht, Wa basy; at. 


st | ly Reduced Prices, 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED ONLY UNTIL 
STOCK ON HAND IS EXHAUSTED. 88 
LADIES WILL DO WELL TO TAKE AN EARLY OP- 
| DENTED BARGAINS, AS THR STOCK, THOUGH 
LARGE, IS NEVERTHELESS LIABLE TO BE SOON 
ABSORBED BY THE RUSH OF BUYERS, WHICH 
WILL UNQUESTIONABLY TAKE PLACE TO E 
GOOD QUALITY UNDERCLOTHING AT SUCH 
RIDICULOUSLY LOW FIGURES. WE ARE STILL 
CONTINUING OUR GREAT SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND OHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, SLIPS. 
PILLOW SHAMS, &c., AT 49 AND 77 
CENTS EACH, AND ARE ALSO OFFERING a 
LOT OF VERY FINE MUSLIN CHEMISES, WITH 
LARGE AND SMALL TUCKS, AT ONLY 32 
CENTS EACH, A LOT OF PILLOW SHAMS, 
| WITH CAMBRIO RUFFLES, AT 57 CENTS 
EACH, &c., @c, OUR GOODS, HOWEVER CHEAP, 
ARE ALL GOOD QUALITY AND GENUINE, AND 
WILL BE FOUND EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED. 
WE DONOT SELL INFERIOR GOODS AT 
ANY PRICE. 


VISITORS ARE EAR Y¥ REQUESTED NOT 
TO LEAVE OUR ESTABLISHMENT WITROUT Ex- 
4MINING OUR MARVELOUS BARGAINS . IN 
WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, HO- 
SIERY, &c. 

EVERY ONE OF OUB DEPARTMENTS WILL RE- 
PAY A VISIT. 


Bighth-ave. and Twenty-fourth-st. 


EMOVAL! 
BL. Solomon's Sons 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR: 
NEW BUILDING, 


29 UNION SQUARE, 


Corner IGth Street, 
WILL BE HAPPY TO SEE THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 











Elevator at Entrance. 


DANIELL’S, 


Broadway, corner 8th-st,, 


SHALL OFFER ON MONDAY, FEB. 17. 
* $0: PIECES 24-INCH SATIN-FACED 


CASHMERE FINISH BLACK SILKS 


AT $1 98 A YARD. 
WE GUARANTEE THESE GOODS TO EXCEL IN 


BRILLIANCY, COLOR, & QUALITY 


ANY SILKS. NOW BEING ADVERTISED OR 
OfFERED FOR SALE AT THE SAME PRICE BY 
ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 





ALSO, 
57 PIECES BLACK 


CASHMERE FINISH GROS GRAINS 


(FROM AUCTION.) 

OF THE JUSTLY-CELEBRATED LYONS MANUFAC- 
TURE OF BONNET, MAYEN & CO., AT $1,12 
PER YARD AND UPWARD. 

SPECIAL CHEAP LOT OF BLACK CASHMERES 
AT 79 CENTS, NOT SOLD ELSEWHERE UNDER $1. 

GWE SPECIALLY INVITE LADIES To 
EXAMINE THE ABOVE BEFORE MAKING 
THEIR PURCHASES. 


DANIELL’S, 


Broadway, corner 8th-st. 





:;-REMOVAL. 
Gilman Collamore & Co 


IMPORTERS OF 


IA, GLASS, & POPPERY, 


il 
HAVE REMOVED TO ; 
19 UNION-SQUARE, 
 “.. (QMEDOOR ABOVE 15TH-ST.) 
~~ Surplus Stock at Old Store, 
No. 731 Broadway, at great- 
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-— 66 c., . 
USUALLY SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
We invite the attention ot the ladies to this department. 


MASQUERADES | 
FANCY BALLS, &c. 


Arnold Constable & Co. 


Have Just Recéived an Invoice of 


FANCY SILK AND LISLE THREAD 
HOSIERY 


ADAPTED FOR THE ABOVE PURPOSES. 


BROADWAY, corner 19TH-ST. 








Richard Meares & Co, 


MONDAY MORNING 


500 DOZEN LADIES’ FRENCH HOSIERY;. 
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‘BROADWAY AND SIXTH-AVENUE, 


BROCADED GRENADINES, 
BROCADED SATINS, 
BROCADED SILKS, 


HIGH NOVELTIES IN. 


PARIS Ik 





AT 12 1-2c. A YARD, 


OPENING OF FIRST IMPORTATIONS OF 
PARIS AND BERLIN 


Spring Wraps,-Dolmans, Fichns, &¢., 


INCLUDING MANY NOVELTIES, WHICH WILL Bu 
OFFERED AT ‘ 


POPULAR PRICES. ~ 


INCLUDING ALL COLORS, STYLES, AND 
NOW IN DEMAND, AT 50 PER CENT. 


THAN FORMER PRICES. — 


STERN BROTHERS, — 


et 





Liabilities—Fire— 


West Twenty-third-street, . 


QOYAL INSURANCE COME 


OF LIVERPOOL, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 41 AND 43 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK, 


—_—_————= 


STATEMENT, JAN. {, 1879. 


Gross fire sasets. ........2.--4>0+5 endebedscdconasdebedn wasebconegedadediade ooevde setviessseeeesss--e $10,104,969 46 








Expendisures, including losses, 1878 ‘ 


Subscribed capital, $9,651,000, of which there is paid up in cash 
Not fire surplus. .......+0-+<00- Rddabudasdecdeescocessecete di cduvdeséuenwteccceeus 5,962,332 80 


Tncome for 1878. .... 2.210. ssse- seer csecenseseons cal ageage 


—————-_-»s-»s«X 9,694. 911 Ga 
1,447.725 00 


7,410,057 86 
$10,104,969 44 





THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS THE LARGEST NET SURPLUS OF ANY. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


ASSETS—¥ ire, ($2,300,559 37 United States Government stocks)..............- gnesecee onde 
Liabilities, including reinsurance. ......-...--+«-scce-eee0 


BUPPlUs, ....c.eeeenseces scons osereees eese cous eaccase 


SSCEe ewer eeseeceseseeeoe Oe ee eedeseeses 


STEERS ES A ssctecpereneee O1R000408 44 








$1,731,729 4€ 
$1,246,016 14 





ADAM NOSGRIE, 


” WM. C. PICOKERSGILL, 
H. DE B, ROUTH, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 


BRANCH 


NO. 193 MONTAGUE-ST., 
BROOELYN, 
RALPH POMEROY, AGENT. 


NEW-YORK TRUSTEES: 
BENJ. B. SHERMAN, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
ADAM NORBIE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 


ROTAL PHELPS, * 


BENJ. B. SHERMAN, 
PRANCIS SKIDDY,; ; 
OSGOOD WELSE. 


OFFICES. 


CORNER 3D-AV. AND 23D-8T., 
WEW-YORK. 
JOHN GREEN, AGENT. 


&. F BEDAct,} Menseore 





MATHUSHEK 


PIANOS! 


Marvelous New Upright Styles 
INSPEOTION INVITED. Prices and terms moderate. 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pamphlets mailed free. NO. 20 EAST 14TH-ST. 


iastru- 
| We. naeoy cxaton the, pie annie, boas 


EAU DE COLOGNE DE 


“Sand a line ” 

| 

THE MOST PUNGENT AND REFRESHING ExX- 
.. TRACT KNOWN. 

A LARGE Lor oF EXTRA WELL-MADE 

enameled. suits, suitable for Summer hotels, must be 
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goods; all classes of furniture at greatly reduced prices. 
i + WARREN WARD & CO., 











for $9. .PERPECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


+ sold without regard to cost, to make room for other }- 


~ Mos. 75 and 77 Spring-st., corner of Crosby. 





The very best that can be produced at any price. SIX - 


KEEP’s PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 


SHIRTS, the very best that can be produced atany 


prica, SIX for $6. Easily dnishea by any little girl, 
KEEPS GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, the vety best 
PATENT PROTECTED RIBS, 50 PER 
STRONGER than any other Umbrella made. $1 
KEEPS KID GLOVES FOR GENTS, the very bes 
PLAIN OR EMBROIDERED, 61 00 A PAIR. . 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, in all Styles. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, TIES, &c. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 
SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS MAILED FREE 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
STORES: 
No. 341 Pulton-st., Brooklys. 
No. 323 Sixth-av., New-York. 
And New Store, No. 637 Broadway. 
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